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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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~ompromise Course 


llowed by Czechs 


wssian Influence Is Strong but 
Nation Also Friendly with 
Western Democracies 



































ARE POLITICALLY ADVANCED 





Is High Living Standards at 
Home and Stability Among 
Nations of Europe 





echoslovakia, which was under 
i domination longer than any other 
try except Austria, is making 
ess toward repairing the ravages 
f war and working out her prob- 
in an orderly manner. This 
fall nation, situated in the heart of 
European continent, had not en- 
yed a long experience with freedom 
hen it was conquered by the Germans 
the spring of 1939. It was formed 
fom the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
at the close of World War I. 
The new nation, a democratic land 
frounded by dictatorships, had a 
gaceful and relatively prosperous 
stence for about 20 years. It was 
ptionally well governed, and be- 
p one of the most progressive of 
European states. But it was too 
@rategically located to be safe. It was 
the way of German expansion to 
@ east, and it suffered from this 
ent of geography. 
In 1938 Hitler took advantage of 
} fact that the western fringe of 
hoslovakia, a region known as 
the Sudetenland, was inhabited chiefly 
ty German-speaking people. He in- 
fisted that Germany should occupy 
this region. 
It seemed for a while that Russia, 
Great Britain, and France would go 
war to prevent this aggression, but 
Hl ler succeeded in dividing the Allies. 
Me invited the British and French to 
te ill-fated Munich conference, and 
tt out Russia. England and France 
ed the invitation and, acting 
igh a complicated mixture of mo- 
agreed to the seizure of the Su- 
land. 






























Nazi Occupation 


) the Nazis immediately occupied this 
Mritory. Then, a few months later, 
took over the rest of Czecho- 
tia, which they held for six long 










ih view of what is generally re- 
to as the British and French 
t” of Czechoslovakia to Ger- 
‘the people and leaders of this 
country might feel very bitter 
the Western powers. They 
have decided, when the war was 
® to go all out in adopting com- 
m and working very closely with 
as against the nations to the 
& ‘After all, they might have con- 
dy Russia did not betray their 
euitry as did France and England. 
“techoslovakia, however, has not 
any such attitude. She knows 
(Concluded on page 6) 





























- this you suspend your own judgment. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


Eduard Benes, president of Czechoslovakia 








Are You a Thinker? 


By Walter E. Myer 


Years ago when I was a child I was amused at a jest which, despite its age, 
still bobs up occasionally—the story of the man who was asked how he spent his 
time. His reply was, “Sometimes I sit and think, and sometimes I just sit.” 
I suppose that most of us could honestly answer the question in the same way. 
We do some thinking in the course of a day but not very much. 


Thinking is a difficult operation—painfully difficult. Hence most people 
avoid it as much as possible. They like to talk, and they don’t mind reading, 
but when it comes to thinking, they shy away. 


Here are a few illustrations: Two men are in conversation and the question 
of the steel strike comes up. One of the men says he thinks wages should be 
raised. The other says he thinks there should be a law to prevent strikes. These 
men are not thinking about the steel strike. They are talking about it. They 
are expressing their feelings, or ideas which in one way or another have come 
into their minds. They may or may not have thought about strike problems 
previously, but their conversation is not an exercise in thinking. 


You sit down with your morning newspaper and read. This is a good thing 
to do. You acquire new facts. You remember what you have read. But as you 
go along, taking into your mind whatever the paper presents, you are not 
thinking, you are reading. 


Now suppose you are asked whether a raising of wages in the steel industry 
will tend to cause rising prices or inflation. You fix your attention on that prob- 
lem and exclude everything else. You read or listen to arguments on both sides. 
You examine each argument and inquire as to the facts on which it is based. 
You ask yourself which arguments seem most reasonable. While you are doing 
You balance facts and arguments, and 
finally decide what would probably happen if wages were raised, whether or not 
inflation would be encouraged. When you do this, you are thinking. 


Problems are coming up all the time; questions as to what the government 
should do; questions as to what you should do about your personal problems. 
Some people think a great deal about public problems and problems of their 
personal lives. Others think occasionally, and some only once in a long while. 
Some of us, to get back to the old story, spend much time sitting and thinking 
and others just sitting. In each class there are thinkers and sitters. To which 
group do you belong? 


Congress Considers 
Program of Reform 





Joint Committee Studies Ways 
To Modernize Procedure 
in Senate and House 





MANY CHANGES RECOMMENDED 





Effort Is Made to Meet Criticism 
That Congress Works Slowly 
and Inefficiently 





Should Congress be modernized, 
brought up-to-date in its methods of 
working, made over into a more effi- 
cient lawmaking body? These ques- 
tions have been debated many times. 
They are coming again to the fore- 
front of public attention. 

A joint committee of senators and 
representatives, headed by Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin and Repre- 
sentative Monroney of Oklahoma, has 
been studying the problem of con- 
gressional reform for about a year. 
These two chairmen have already 
agreed upon a report recommending 
important changes. If this report is 
adopted by the full committee of 12, 
it will go to the Senate and House for 
action. 


Problem Studied 


The problem of Congress and the 
way it does its work has been studied 
outside as well as inside that body. 
The National Planning Association, 
an organization whose members repre- 
sent farming, business and labor in- 
terests, made a report some time ago, 
advocating a program for the strength- 
ening of Congress. 

It is known that the La Follette- 
Monroney committee has examined the 
National Planning Association pro- 
gram carefully, and it is thought that 
the committee’s report will follow 
this program rather closely. In the 
article which follows we shall explain 
some of the reforms which Congress 
is being urged to adopt. 

(1) Changes in the committee sys- 
tem. In Congress, the most important 
work is done by committees. There 
are 33 regular, or standing, commit- 
tees in the Senate, and 47 in the 
House. When a bill is introduced in 
either house of Congress, it is sent to 
one of these committees—the one 
which handles the sort of problem 
with which the bill deals. The com- 
mittee studies the bills which are sent 
to it, amends or rewrites them if it 
thinks best to do so, then decides 
whether or not to recommend bills to 
the Senate or the House for passage. 

If a bill is acted upon favorably, 
that is, if it is recommended by the 
committee, it is likely to pass and to 
become a law. At least it is put on 
the calendar for debate. If it is acted 
upon unfavorably, that is, if the com- 
mittee decides that it should not be 
passed, it is almost certain not to be 
enacted. It probably will never go te 
the floor for debate. The committee, 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Suggested Changes in Congressional Machinery 


(Concluded from page 1) 


therefore, has practically the power 
of life or death over a bill sent to it. 

Now there are many of these com- 
mittees in each house, and each one 
has many members. This means that 
every member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives is on a 
number of committees. Many of the 
members are on four to six committees. 
This means that no member can give 
extended and continuous study to any 
particular bill or to any field of legis- 
lation. Each member’s time and 
energy must be divided among several 

. different subjects and many different 
’ pills. 

The National Planning Association 
and many others think that more 
efficient and more expert attention 
could be given to proposed legislation 
if the number of these committees 
was materially reduced. Instead of 
the 33 committees in the Senate and 
47 in the House, they would have 15 
or 16 committees in each of the houses. 
This change, says the NPA report, 
would “permit members to do a good 
job on one or two important commit- 
tees rather than scatter their efforts 
over a large number of committees.” 

(2) The formation of a general 
over-all planning committee. It is sug- 
gested that the chairmen of the 15 
or 16 committees in each house should 
be formed into a Majority Policy 
Committee. This committee would 
have great responsibility. It would 
look over the whole field of legislation 
before Congress and would decide 
which bills should be taken up first 
and which ones should have most at- 
tention. In this way, party leader- 
ship in Congress would be strength- 
ened and better organized. 


Committee Chairmen 


The chairmen of the 15 or 16 com- 
mittees would, of course, be members 
of the party which had a majority in 
the House or the Senate. This means 
that in the present Congress, the Ma- 
jority Policy Committee members 
would all be Democrats, and they would 
be responsible for what the Demo- 
cratic party did about legislation. 

It is desirable that the minority 
party, in this case the Republicans, 
should also have an over-all committee 
to determine what the policy of that 
party should be with respect to im- 
portant problems before Congress. It 
is recommended, therefore, that the 
ranking, or leading, members of the 
minority party on each of the com- 
mittees should be formed into a Mi- 
nority Policy Committee. ° 

If this were done, the minority, as 
well as the majority, party could have 
a definite program. The voters of the 
country would then be in a better 
position to choose between the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican positions on 
the important problems of the day. 

(3) Elimination of the seniority 
rule. The party which is in a ma- 
jority in the Senate and the House 
places one of its members in the chair- 
manship of each of the committees. 
These chairmen are chosen not because 
of their qualifications, but because 
they have longer records of service on 
their committees than other members 
of their party. This is known as the 
seniority rule. 

In many cases, this practice works 
‘out all right, and well-qualified men 
become committee chairmen. In other 
cases, though, it does not have good 


. 


results. The fact that a man has 
served longer than anyone else on a 
committee does not necessarily mean 
that he is the ablest member to serve 
as chairman. This system gives prac- 
tically all the key posts to men of ad- 
vanced age. For example, the average 
age of the chairmen of the 12 more im- 
portant committees of the House of 
Representatives is 71 years. 

Not only that, but the chairman 
chosen in this way may be out of 
sympathy with the ideas of the ma- 
jority of his own party. When that 
happens, as it often does, the party in 
power may encounter real difficulty 
in getting through its program. Chair- 
men of committees can often use tac- 
tics which delay or “kill” bills that 


shall be. If chairmen were chosen by 
the voting method, according to sup- 
porters of the seniority system, there 
would be many conflicts. Considerablé 
time would be consumed in disputes 
over chairmanships, and bad feeling 
would develop which might interfere 
with party unity. 

Critics of the seniority rule insist, 
however, that almost any system 
would be superior to it, and that Con- 
gress should take immediate steps to 
find and adopt the best possible sub- 
stitute plan. They say that there 
would be less bad feeling if committee 
chairmen were elected by majority 
vote than there is under the present 
system which automatically bars 
younger men with ability, and which 
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Will they be put to use? 


are favored by the majority of their 
party. 

Another criticism of the seniority 
rule is this: Certain states are over- 
whelmingly Republican or Democratic. 
Senators and representatives from 
these states may have little competi- 
tion in elections and may be able to 
hold their seats in Congress for 
many years. 

In other states, competition between 
Republicans and Democrats may be 
keen. It is hard for a senator or rep- 
resentative from these states to stay 
in office for a long period of time. Re- 
gardless of their ability, therefore, 
they cannot obtain important com- 
mittee posts, for they do not remain 
in Congress long enough. Both they 
and their states are penalized in power 
and influence in the national legis- 
lature. 

The seniority plan has been kept in 
effect because it seems the easiest 
way to select the leaders of the com- 
mittees. The choice of each committee 
head is made automatically, so no con- 
flicts develop over who the chairmen 





FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


gives certain states more power and 
influence in Congress than others. 
Finally, it is argued, the party leaders 
must have more freedom in choosing 
chairmen who will work with them 
and not against them. The National 
Planning Association agrees with this 
viewpoint, and urges Congress to sub- 
stitute some other plan for the sen- 
iority rule. 

(4) A stronger cloture rule. Con- 
cerning this recommendation, the NPA 
report says, “A cloture rule is one 
which closes debate in order to bring 
an issue to vote. The absence of a 
cloture rule permits opponents. of a 
bill to defeat the bill by filibustering. 
The importance of the filibuster should 
not be measured only in terms of the 
number of filibusters, because the mere 
threat of filibuster is usually sufficient 
to block action. 

“Objection is made to cloture on 
the grounds that it ‘limits free speech,’ 
that it is a ‘gag rule,’ and that it is 
‘undemocratic.’ Cloture would not 
‘limit free speech,’ since any senator 


could talk as freely and as much as 


he might wish in places other thay 
the Senate. It is unfair to stigma. 
tize as a ‘gag rule’ the prevention of 
unrestricted talk on the Senate floor, 
where it obstructs the business of the 
most important body in the country, 
that is, Congress. Cloture would not 
‘be undemocratic’; rather, it would 
be definitely democratic in that jt 
would prevent a small group of men 
from imposing their will on the ma. 
jority.” 

(5) More help to members of Con. 
gress. Members of Congress must 
make decisions upon a great number 
and a great variety of highly com. 
plex problems. Each member, the 
report argues, should have the assist. 
ance of an adequate and well-paid staff. 
He should also have the help of g 
highly competent clerical force. Some 
of the members of Congress, in addi- 
tion to their work of studying prob. 
lems before Congress, have very heavy 
correspondence. Some of them get 
as many as 500 letters a day, and the 
writer of each letter expects a per. 
sonal reply. Unless a member of Con- 
gress has a good staff of clerks and 
research assistants, he cannot possibly 
do the work which is expected of him. 

At present, a representative has an 
allowance of only $6,500 for his per- 
sonal staff. Out of that he can pay 
not more than four employees, and 
cannot pay anyone more than $4,500. 
The basic staff of a senator is six 
clerks, whose salaries range from 
$1,500 to $3,900. A senator froma 
populous state may have as many as 
four additional clerks, but no employee 
can be paid more than $4,500. 

This assistance which is given to 
members of Congress is but a fraction 
of what the executive departments of 
the government have, and only a pit 
tance compared with the staffs main 
tained by large business corporations, 


Higher Salaries 


(6) Salary increases. The NPAtre- 
port recommends that the salaries of 
congressmen be raised from $10,000 
a year to $25,000. The La Follette 
Monroney report may recommend $15, 
000. It is very hard for a man to live 
in Washington, maintain a home in 
his own district, do the entertaining 
he is required to do, and pay campaign 
expenses when he comes up for re 
election—it is almost impossible to do 
this on $10,000 a year. The report 
argues that we do not want it ever 
to be the case that Congress is made 
up either of rich men who can afford 
to work for low salaries or of incompe- 
tent men to whom $10,000 a year, even 
with especially high expenses, looks 


good. 
These are some of the more im- 
portant recommendations for the 


strengthening of Congress which are 
now being considered. While it is 
highly important to improve the meth- 
ods and machinery of our national 
legislature as much as possible, per 
haps the most decisive thing of al 
that could be done to improve 
quality of the work of Congress would 
be for the voters to study carefully 
the records of their lawmakers. 

in this way can they remove those col- 
gressmen who are weak, selfish or in- 
efficient, and uphold those who aff 
honest and efficient, and who are de 
voted to the public welfare rather that 
to the demands of special interests 
and pressure groups. 
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Weekly Digest of Facts and Opinions 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page are not necessarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER) 


wassen: Young Man Going Some- 
where,” by John Gunther, Harper's, 
January, 1946. 


Harold Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota and later naval captain, 
js a prominent contender for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 
1948. He is still a young man, only 
9g years.of age. He is of Czech and 
Norwegian ancestry. He grew up on 
3 farm, went to the public schools, 
worked his way through the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, became a lawyer, 
entered politics and became governor 
of his state at the age of 31. 

Stassen is a large man—six feet, 3 
inches in height, weighs 220 pounds. 
He is ordinarily quite sober and seri- 
ous. He is not an unusually successful 
yote-getter; that is, he does not sweep 
audiences off their feet, but in public 
office he has shown himself to be an 
efficient administrator. 

Stassen is a leading advocate of 
international cooperation, and he has 
strongly supported American partici- 
pation in the United Nations Organi- 
zation. With respect to national prob- 
lems, he does not take an extreme 
position. Mr. Gunther thinks that he 





HAROLD STASSEN 
Will he be next President? 


may be conservative enough to win 
the nomination in a Republican con- 
vention, and liberal enough to beat the 
Democratic candidate. 

“His friends think that, in 1948, he 
can make a first-class race. They say 
that he got Minnesota out of just the 
kind of mess that the United States as 
a whole may find itself in two years 
from now; they claim that he is just 
the man to hang on to the real gains 
of the Roosevelt Revolution, and yet 
scour out the barnacles and sediment; 
they cite his courageous vision on 
international affairs; and they think 
that, with luck, he can get more labor 
votes than any other American, more 
farm votes, more Republican votes, 
more internationalist votes, and the 
service vote to boot. 

“Maybe so. In any case, Harold 
Stassen is certainly a Young Man 
Going Somewhere.” 


“Navies Are Finished,” by Major Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky, American 
Mercury, February, 1946. 


Major De Seversky, airplane de- 
Signer and authority on aviation, ar- 
sues that sea power will not be effec- 
tive in future wars. Progress in 
wiation has made warships relatively 
Worthless. “The war with Japan,” he 
says, “was won by the bombing of the 
Japanese homeland.” “Surface ves- 


sels are helpless under skies held effec- 
tively by the enemy ... the striking 
power of carrier-based aviation is in- 
finitesimal compared with land-based 
aircraft . . . the blockade of a nation 
can be maintained by air power with 
greater efficiency than by naval ships, 
which in any case cannot establish a 
blockade, except under conditions of 
air supremacy.” 

Now that air power can reach across 
oceans as easily as it formerly did 
across narrower waters, it means the 
final elimination of sea power as a 
primary element in warfare. 


“Just How Good Are Our Schools?” 
a report of a poll of experts con- 
ducted by Arthur Kornhauser, Amer- 
ican Magazine, February, 1946. 


A large number of specialists in 
education, including prominent school 
superintendents, university professors, 
government officials in the educational 
field, and independent experts working 
with educational problems, were asked 
how well they thought public schools 
were doing their job. 

The chart which appears on this 
page shows how they answer these 
questions. For example, five per cent 
of the experts think the schools are 
doing very well in preparing young 
people for democratic citizenship, 
while 64 per cent of them think the 
schools are doing only fairly well, and 
$1 per cent believe that the work of 
the schools in this field is poor. 

The educational experts recommend, 
among other things, that less attention 
should be given to drilling and memo- 
rizing lessons from books, to foreign 
and ancient languages, to formal 
mathematics and English grammar 
with its parsings; that there should be 
less emphasis on “marks” and on prep- 
aration for college, and less emphasis 
on interschool athletics. 

They think that more attention 
should be given to education for citi- 
zenship, to courses in history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and government. 
“In developing better citizens it is 
important,” the experts say, “that stu- 
dents should be trained to face con- 
troversial issues frankly.” The ex- 
perts are practically unanimous (only 
one dissent) in agreeing that students 
in all public schools should discuss such 
disputed questions as relations between 
the races, labor-management problems, 
and control of atomic energy. 

The schools should also give more 
attention to physical fitness programs, 
to the encouragement of better prepa- 
ration for shouldering personal and 
family responsibilities. There should 
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Alexander de Seversky predicts the 
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THE VOTE OF THE EXPERTS 


How well are the schools meeting these needs? 





PREPARING YOUNG PEOPLE 
FOR DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP 











FITTING THEM FOR 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


PROMOTING 
GOOD HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
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GUIDING THEM 
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DEVELOPING SKILL 
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How good are our schools? The om, ove the opinions of a group of educational 
leaders. 


be more opportunity for vocational 
training; more instruction in science; 
more attention to the basic tools of 
“reading, ’riting, and ’rithmatic,” and 
more attention to the needs and abili- 
ties of each individual student. 


Tennyson’s Prophetic Vision a Cen- 
tury Ago of the Vast Development 
of Air Commerce and Warfare. 


About a century ago Alfred Tenny- 
son wrote of the days to come when 
commerce would be carried in aerial 
vessels, when navies would battle in 
the skies, and when, finally, the peo- 
ples of the earth would come together 
in a world parliament. These pro- 
phetic stanzas are from the poem 
“Locksley Hall.’ 


For | dipt into the future, far as hu- 
man eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and 
all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple _ twilight, 
dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the  thunder- 
storm; 
Till the war-drum throbb‘d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Fed- 
eration of the world. 
There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in universal law. 


The first part of the prophecy has 
definitely come true, with the vision 
of commercial and military aviation 
realized on a vast scale. The idea of 
a “parliament of man” has not yet been 
realized, but the UNO may be a fore- 
runner of such a development, 


The Way of Parliaments—Editorial 
Comment from the New York 
Times. 


Some people are worried because 
heated controversies have developed 
in the United Nations Assembly. Not 


so the New York Times, which makes 
this editorial comment: 

“People who look forward to a Par- 
liament of Man must be prepared for 
the kind of thing that parliaments do. 
Their members do not as a general rule 
hymn together like the evening stars. 
Parliaments are talking shops. People 
meet there to debate opposing points 
of view. Parliaments have opposing 
political parties, majorities, minori- 
ties, programs, leaders, ballotings, 
maneuvers. The heart of the matter 
is that there shall be at least two dif- 
ferent points of view.” 


“Sweet Land of Liberty,” by Hal Bor- 
land, The Saturday Evening Post, 
December 22, 1945. 


The author of this article speculates 
about the reason why so many Amer- 
icans, living in-a land of plenty and of 
opportunity, have lost faith in the fu- 
ture and have fallen victims to all 
kinds of fears. He says: “I have 
seen such plenty as no European, 
no Asiatic ever dreamed of. Ripen- 
ing cornfields that seemed to fill the 
whole of Midland America. A wheat 
harvest so huge there were not enough 
granaries and elevators and freight 
cars to hold it all, and it spilled 
over into mammoth piles along the 
railroad sidings. Timber sufficient to 
house decently every American and 
have enough left over to rebuild most 
of Europe. Steel and copper and alu- 
minum pouring from smelters and 
blast furnaces and rolling mills in a 
stream surpassing the combined pro- 
duction of all the rest of the world. 
Grass for several hundred million 
sheep and cattle, and 80,000,000 cattle, 
60,000,000 sheep grazing on it. Hy- 
droelectric plants droning out 70,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of power, and un- 
harnessed streams that could multiply 
that output a hundredfold. ... Men 
and women at work, producing such 
plenty as no other land ever knew. 

“This I have seen, and gloried in. 
And now I have come back to an Atlan- 
tic coast land so tense, so full of fears 
and doubts and wonderings about the 
future, even as close a future as to- 
morrow or next week, that it jumps 
half out of its skin at the touch of an 
unfamiliar hand or at the sound of an 
unfamiliar voice.” 
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Strange 


Benes and Masaryk 


The two biggest names in Czecho- 
slovakia today are Benes and Mas- 
aryk. As president, Eduard Benes 
is helping his country recover from 
the effects of the war at home. As 
foreign minister, Jan Masaryk is do- 
ing an equally good job of making 
friends for her among other nations. 

Benes and Masaryk were impor- 
tant names to the Czech and Slovak 
people even before Czechoslovakia was 
an independent nation, and they are 
closely tied up with every stage of the 
country’s recent history. It was 
Thomas Masaryk, father of the pres- 
ent foreign minister, who led the fight 
for Czech independence before World 
War I, and who became the first presi- 
dent of the new nation in 1918. Benes, 
who had worked with him in the in- 
dependence movement, was Czecho- 
slovakia’s first foreign minister. 

At the time the Czechoslovak re- 
public was established, the younger 
Masaryk was known mainly as one of 
his father’s most trusted aides. Soon, 
however, he branched out into diplo- 
macy. Within a few years, he was in 
London as Benes’ private secretary. 

From then on, Benes worked closely 
with both Masaryks. He continued to 
be the president’s righthand man and 
built himself a reputation as the ablest 
statesman in central Europe. Benes 
put much of his energy into the cause 
of international cooperation. He 
served as president of the League of 
Nations Council several times and 
was elected president of the Assembly 
in 19385. Jan Masaryk, meanwhile, 
was carrying forward his foreign 
policies in the important post of min- 
ister to Great Britain. 

When the elder Masaryk retired 
from the presidency in 1935, the Czech 
people were almost unanimous in 
choosing Benes to succeed him. By 
this time, Hitler was in power and the 
people feared war. They felt that 
Benes’ skill in handling foreign af- 
fairs was their only hope of escaping 
conquest, 

Benes in Prague and Masaryk in 
London did everything they could to 
win the support of the democracies 
against Germany. But their efforts 
were fruitless and, in 1988, the Munich 
agreement gave Hitler the Czech ter- 
ritory known as the Sudetanland. 
Benes’ government resigned and went 
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into exile for six years in London. 

Throughout the war, which broke 
out in full fury a year later, both 
Benes and Masaryk worked tirelessly 
for their country’s liberation. When 
Allied armies did free Czechoslovakia, 
they returned to Prague. Benes con- 
tinued as president and Masaryk took 
over the duties of deputy prime minis- 
ter and foreign minister. 


Atomic Tests 


Historic tests of atomic power, 
which may determine the future of the 
world’s navies, will take place next 
May off the Marshall Islands in the 
Pacific. At that time the United 
States will drop atomic bombs on 
dozens of old battleships and other 
floating targets. 

A controversy has developed in gov- 
ernment circles about the matter of 
letting foreign observers witness these 
atomic experiments. Some members 
of Congress insist that the tests and 
their results should be closely guarded 
secrets, shared only by Canada, 
Britain, and the United States. Other 
officials believe that, since America is 
working for international cooperation, 
the results should be shared with other 
countries. If this is done, it is argued, 
other nations will be more likely to 
share their scientific discoveries. 

Secretary of State James Byrnes, 
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with the President’s approval, has al- 
ready taken steps to invite the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
to send observers. This Commission 
includes Canada and the 11 members 
of the Security Council. It is still 
undecided, however, how much they 
will be permitted to see or how many 
of the findings will be shared with 
them. 


Government as Boss 


In 19438 the federal government 
was given the power to take over and 
operate industrial plants where work 
had stopped because of strikes. This 
power was intended to keep production 
going for the war effort. Although 
the war is over, technically the “war 
emergency” continues and the Anti- 
Strike Act of 1943 still stands. Re- 
cently President Truman seized the 
strike-bound meat packing industry 
under this power. 

When the government takes over a 
plant, some government agency is 
named to operate it, and an official is 
placed in charge. Usually the Army 
takes over, but the Department of 
Agriculture is now operating the meat 
industry. 

Under the anti-strike law, neither 
the employees nor management can be 
forced to work for the government 
when it seizes a plant. It is illegal, 
however, for either to hamper the 
government. The strikers do not have 
to return to their jobs, but they can- 
not keep new employees from coming 
in. Management officials do not have 
to supervise the technical details, but 
they cannot prevent others from doing 
the job. 

Actually after government seizure, 
the plant goes on much as it did when 
operated by its owners. The govern- 
ment makes a contract with the own- 
ers under which they will continue 
running the plant. The workers are 
told when operation will begin again, 
and usually they return to their jobs. 
Arrangements are made for the gov- 
ernment to pay the workers’ wages, 
and to meet the costs of the materials 


used. It is supposed to meet any 
financial losses its operation may 
cause. 


While the government is operating 
a plant, the workers and managers 
continue their efforts to settle the 
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A drawing of the gigantic Cancer Center to be constructed in New York City. From 
here, an all-out scientific war will be waged against one of the most deadly diseases 


yet to be conquered. 
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dispute which caused the strike. In 
recent strikes the issue has most oftey 
been one of wages. While it js in 
charge, the government may raise 
wages. Usually the owners continue 
to pay at this rate after the gover. 
ment steps out. 

As soon as the dispute is settled anq 
there is no longer danger of a Strike, 
the plant or industry is returned ty 
its owners. Use of government geip. 
ure as a means of settling strikes in 
peacetime is new. Whether it wij 
work as well now as it did during the 
war remains to be seen. 


Russia and the Kuriles 


When President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin met at Yalta just a year ago, 
they made an agreement that Russia 
should have Japan’s Kurile Islands 
after the war. They also decided tha 
Russia should take back the southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin, whic, 
Japan won in the Russo-Japanese war 
early in this century. Because Rus. 
sia had not then entered the war in 
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the Pacific, the arrangements were 
kept secret. Now, however, Russia is 
claiming the Kuriles and Sakhalin on 
the basis of this agreement. 

This is one of the few secret war 
agreements which have come to light 
since the end of hostilities. Because of 
President Roosevelt’s promise, Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes has said that the 
United States will support Russia's 
claims. However, he thinks the terms 
of the Yalta agreement should be put 
into a treaty. 

The chief importance of these is 
lands, of course, is their strategic loca- 
tion. Since they lie across Russia's 
outlet to the Pacific, they could be 
used to bottle Russian shipping in 
home ports, or to base an attack on the 
Russian mainland. 


Disabled Civilians 


Everyone is aware of the problem 
disabled veterans. Few people, ho¥ 


‘ever, realize that for every soldier who 


was disabled during the war period 
five civilians were disabled -by. a 
Even before the w# 
there were millions of Americans 
were handicapped by disability of om 
kind or another. 

In the past this nation has given ff 
too little attention to these unfortt 
nate people. For example, employe 
usually refused to hire men who welt 
blind or deaf or who had only one am™ 
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As a result, a great many disabled 
persons had to depend on charity or 
relief for a living. 

During the war, however, we 
Jearned what disabled people can do if 
given an opportunity. The labor 
shortage was so severe that many em- 
ployers took on disabled workers for 
the first time. These workers learned 
quickly, their production was better 
than average, and the accident rate 
emong them was exceptionally low. 
Because they were disabled they tried 
harder, and often they more than 
made up for their disabilities. 

What of the future—will we return 
to our former negligent attitude? 
There is good reason to hope not, for 
many organizations are now trying to 
create interest in programs of rehabil- 
itation for disabled civilians. One of 
these groups—the Baruch Committee 
on Physical Medicine—will soon issue 
a report for communities which will 
summarize the experience in rehabili- 
tation gained from working with dis- 
abled persons in the armed forces. 
There is also a movement under way 
to enable crippled civilians to obtain 
the latest scientific aids and devices 
which have been developed for service- 
men. 


Royalty on the Wane 


Before World War II, 14 monarchs 
ruled in Europe. Here is what has 
since happened to some of them: 

Leopold of Belgium, a German pris- 
oner during the war, has been refused 
admittance to his country. George of 
Greece and Peter of Yugoslavia have 
been exiled and now live in London. 
King Zog, self-appointed ruler of Al- 
hania, also lives in London as an exile. 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, long over- 
shadowed by Mussolini, has retired 
from public life, and is said to be 
ready to give his throne to his 8-year- 
old grandson. King Boris of Bulgaria, 
apparently poisoned by the Nazis, is 
the only European monarch to lose his 
life during the war. 

Other monarchs whom the Germans 
displaced have returned to their coun- 
tries. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
has been welcomed back by her people. 
Haakon of Norway and Christian of 
Denmark have returned to the thrones 
of their countries. King Michael of 
Romania is still sitting on his throne. 
Two of Europe’s smallest countries, 
Liechtenstein and Luxembourg, have 


THREE MEN WHO ARE PROMINENTLY IN THE NEWS 
Sir Archibald Kerr, whe is expected to replace Lord Halifax as British ambassador to the United States; 
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Rear Admiral Souers, head of the newly created National Intelligence Authority; Jan Masaryk, foreign minister of Czechoslovakia. 


also decided to keep their monarchs. 

The most secure of all Europe’s 
rulers is King George of England. 
Important as a symbol of the empire, 
his position was not questioned when 
the Labor Party won the last British 
election. 


International Information 


Two new guardians of American 
security are Sidney W. Souers and 
William Benton. Mr. Souers heads the 
recently created National Intelligence 
Authority, which will promote the na- 
tion’s security by seeing to it that we 
know all about foreign countries. Mr. 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, is director of the 
new Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, which will 
tell other countries about the United 
States. 

The NIA will collect all kinds of 
information about the rest of the 
world. It will find out in detail 
about the political life, the raw ma- 


terials, the warmaking power of every 


other country, large or small. Then, 
if the United States should have to go 
to war again, our military and political 
leaders will have at their fingertips 
everything they need to know to plan 
our defense, 

Mr. Souers, a Missouri business- 
man, had wide experience in this kind 
of work during the war. He was a 
rear admiral in the Navy, serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Intelligence. 

Mr. Benton’s organization is to 
carry on the work done by the Office 
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of War Information. The OIC will 
use radio, motion pictures, news- 
papers, books, and every. other means 
of communication in an effort to give 
other countries an accurate picture of 
what the United States is like and 
what its plans and policies are. It is 
hoped that by teaching other countries 
to know us better we can build good- 
will throughout the world and help 
avoid further wars. 

The State Department faces sev- 
eral difficult problems as it undertakes 
its foreign information program. 
Some members of Congress are sus- 
picious of its intentions and are re- 
luctant to grant funds. More than 
that, the Associated Press and the 
United Press both refuse to provide 
news reports to the OIC. They say 
they do not want to become involved 
in what they call “government propa- 
ganda.” 

In reply, the State Department 
points out that all other governments 
of any size maintain official informa- 
tion and news programs, and that our 
national interest will suffer if we do 
not do likewise. Moreover, the govern- 
ment asks why the AP and UP are 
slighting their own country when they 
are willing to sell their news services 
to foreign governments which are en- 
gaging in propaganda programs. 


Big Four Cooperation 


Many people in this country have 
been gloomy about the United Nations 
Organization and its prospects for suc- 
cess. They have wondered whether 
the representatives of the western 
powers would be able to work har- 
moniously with the Russians. A re- 
cent report from Germany, where rep- 
resentatives of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and France have been 
working together for some months, 
should reassure the skeptical. 

Wes Gallagher, a veteran Associated 
Press correspondent, has summarized 
the opinions expressed by the top 
American officials of the Allied Control 
Commission in Berlin. On the basis of 
their experience, these men feel that 
with patience and a spirit of good will, 
the United Nations Organization can 
work out its problems successfully. 

During the past three months in 
Germany, agreement has been reached 
on the majority of questions con- 
sidered, and most of the officials feel 
that all the remaining problems can 
eventually be solved by four-power ne- 
gotiation. The air of extreme formal- 
ity which was typical of early meet- 


ings has given way in large extent to 
one of friendly discussion which en- 
ables everyone to differ openly without 
building up resentments which rankle 
and cause difficulty later. 

The Russians have learned that the 
western nations do not work as a bloc 
against her, and the western powers 
know that Russia has yielded ground 
on as many points as has anyone else. 
Although the machinery in Berlin is 
not perfect, it is working well. 





SMILES 


Teacher: “How do 
their honey?” 
Pupil: “They cell it, I believe.” 


x * * 


Critical Spectator: “I can’t imagine 
anyone missing a putt as short as that.” 

Golfer: “Let me remind you, sir, that 
that hole is only four and one-quarter 
inches across, and the whole world’s 
outside it.” 





bees dispose of 


x *« * 
Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! Read all 
about it. Two men swindled.” 
Passerby: “I'll take one. - Say, 


there isn’t anything | in here about two 
men being swindled.” 

Newsbo oy: “Extra! Extra! Three men 
swindled.’ 








WILLIAMS IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“__and so in recognition of your 40 years 
service, we are giving you this clock 
you’ve always watched.” 


“What’s that ugly insignia on the side 
of the bomber?’ 

“Sh-h-h-h! That’s the commanding 
officer looking out of the porthole.” 

xk *« * 

Wife: “What a nerve this man has to 
pee e us $10 for towing us only half a 
mile!” 

Husband: “I’m making him | earn it, 
though. I’ve got the brakes on.’ 

= oe 

“Waiter, this steak tastes like burnt 
leather.” 

“Goodness, sir, what strange things 
you’ve eaten in your life.” 

Wark sow® 
: “Did 7° u get any relief when you 
oa to the dentist?” 

Jim: “Yeah, the dentist wasn’t there.” 

eS a 
mo all we know, the fish that got away 
y go back home and ‘fib about the size 
of the bait he got away with. 
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Czechs Are Cooperating at Home 


quite well, of course, that her future 
security depends upon close and 
friendly relations with Russia. This is 
true of any small country which lies 
next to a powerful nation. 

But the leaders of Czechoslovakia 
are intelligent enough to know that 
a world divided into bitter and hostile 
camps would offer their country little 
hope of permanent peace and safety. 
Thus they are attempting to steer a 
middle course in foreign policy. They 
refuse to join any plans to “gang up” 
on one nation or another, but insist 
on being friendly to all nations. While 
they have signed a 20-year mutual 
friendship pact with Russia, that has 
not prevented them from making every 
effort to get along well with the other 
great powers and to promote under- 
standing among these nations. 

Eduard Benes, a leading prewar Eu- 
ropean statesman and now President 
of Czechoslovakia, has expressed the 
basic idea behind his country’s for- 
eign policy in these words: “The future 
well-being of Czechoslovakia and of 
Europe depends on one vital, indis- 
pensable condition— unity among 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union. If they continue 
to collaborate in peace as they did in 
‘war, we may live to witness an era 
of progress and prosperity; if they 
fail to do so, there will be anarchy 
and disaster.” 

This is the guiding principle of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy, and 
it is a principle which has the support 
of the majority of her people. As a 
result, that nation is being called a 
“bridge between the east and the west” 
—a connecting link between two 
worlds which might easily come into 
armed conflict. 


Educational Standards 


The intelligence which is being dis- 
played by the Czechoslovakians in 
their foreign relations is not unusual 
for the people of that nation. They 
are among the best-educated citizens 
of all Europe. Mauriee Hindus, a for- 
eign correspondent who has traveled 
widely on that continent, recently 
wrote in Collier’s that he has yet to 
hear of a Czech farmer or factory 
worker who is illiterate. ‘Nowhere 
else in the world,” he said, “is educa- 
tion more highly revered.” 

The Czechoslovakian people, accord- 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ing to Mr. Hindus, do an astonishing 
amount of reading. Good literature 
from all over the world—including a 
great deal of American writing of im- 
portance—is translated and made 
available to the people in inexpensive 
books. 

The high educational standards of 
the Czechoslovakians enable them not 
only to conduct their foreign policy 
on a high plane, but also to manage 
their own national affairs in a peace- 
ful and orderly manner. There are no 
stories of threatened civil war in that 
country, even though the people are 
far from being fully agreed as to what 
steps should be taken to improve the 
nation. 

The government, for instance, is 
making a number of important changes 
in the economic life of the country. 
It is taking over the ownership and 
control of banks, insurance companies, 
mines, steel and chemical industries, 
and other large manufacturing com- 
panies. If present plans are carried 
out, the government will eventually na- 
tionalize about two-thirds of all the 
country’s industries. 


Government Employees 


Under this program, the government 
will be the owner of the industries, 
and the managers and workers of the 
factories and industrial concerns will 
be government employees, just as is 
the case in Russia. The “profits” or 
surplus earnings of the industries will 
go into the government treasury, to 
be used for various national purposes. 

The leaders of the major political 
parties are cooperating with this plan, 
or it could not be carried into effect. 
Nevertheless, there are many people of 
that country who oppose the idea; who 
tried to keep it from being adopted; 
and who are doing all they can to keep 
it from spreading. They believe that 
government ownership of industry is 
a bad policy, and that it will harm 
rather than help the nation and the 
people. 

At the same time, the opponents are 
not trying to stir up serious trouble or 
civil war as a means of thwarting gov- 
ernment ownership. Inasmuch as the 
majority of the people appear to favor 
the idea, those opposed are going along 
with it, hoping to defeat the program 
at the coming national elections, and 
meanwhile seeking opportunities to 


achieve any compromises or conces- 
sions which they can obtain from the 
present government. 

While Czechoslovakia is following 
the lead of Russia in adopting exten- 
sive national ownership of industries, 
it is not going much farther in this 
respect than the British and French 
are planning to go. Most Czecho- 
slovakian businesses with fewer than 
500 employees, including all retail 
stores, will remain in the hands of 
private owners. Furthermore, the 
government of that country is buying 
industries from their owners, and not 
just taking over control by force, as 
happened in Russia. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is that it is not paying 
for the business and industrial con- 
cerns owned by traitors and others 
who worked with the Germans, 


Farm Situation 


Outside the cities, farms will con- 
tinue to belong to private owners. The 
farmers can cultivate their land indi- 
vidually, or they can join together 
and use cooperative methods—which- 
ever their wish. The government is not 
compelling them to adopt one plan or 
the other. 

In her other affairs of government, 
Czechoslovakia is following much the 
same course that she did before the 
war. She has maintained her political 
democracy, and the people can say 





Czechoslovakia 
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what they please and publish what 
they please. They can get together jp 
public meetings or they can organize 
demonstrations. They discuss pojj. 
tics openly, and they can criticize 
the government without fear of any 
penalties. In these vital respects, 
therefore, Czechoslovakia has not fo}. 
lowed the example of Russia; she hag 
not established a political dictatoy. 
ship. 

Right now, the people are looking 
ahead to the national elections which 
are scheduled for next May. Four 
political parties, each with different 
programs, are pushing their candj. 
dates for office. These parties favor 
varying degree of government contrg 
and ownership of industry. However 
the elections turn out, observers whe 
know Czechoslovakia best say that 
when the votes are counted, the re 
sults will be accepted by the entire 
country. The minority groups will 
continue to work for their program 
by democratic methods, but they are 
not expected to resort to force in the 
attempt to achieve their ends. 

Thus, Czechoslovakia is going about 
her business calmly and without fan- 
fare. That is why we have not heard 
nearly so much about this country 
since the end of the war as we have 
about other European nations. She 
is not engaged in political strife of 
the kind that makes spectacular news 
and headlines. Instead, she is seeking 
to solve her problems in an orderly, 
democratic way. 

Entitled to Respect 

Certain foreign observers are criti- 
cal of Czechoslovakia’s plans for large- 
scale government ownership of in- 
dustry; they feel that she is on the 
wrong track in adopting this policy. 
At the same time, however, nearly all 
observers agree that the Czechoslo- 
vakian people are entitled to wide- 
spread respect for their ability to 
cooperate and work harmoniously to- 
gether. They are setting a good ex- 
ample to a world which is torn by strife 
and disunity. Other nations may well 
profit by their orderly methods, 





Pronunciations 


Eduard Benes—eh’dward beh’nesh 
Haakon—Hah’kun 
Trygve Lie—trig’vuh lee 


on Masaryk—yan ma’sa-rik (a’s as in 
at 


Moldau—mol’dow 
Moravia—mo-ray’vee-a 
Prague—prayg’ (prahg’) 
Sakhalin—sah-kah-leen’ 


Andrei Vishinsky —un-dray’ih vish- 
in’ski 
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ECHOSLOVAKIA, a land-locked 

country extending more than 500 
miles from east to west, came into 
existence as a democratic, independent 
nation in 1918. Most of its land was 
taken from the former Austro-Hun- 
grian empire. Lodged in between 
Russia and Germany, this small coun- 
ty holds a strategic position in Eu- 
rope. 
Modern: Czechoslovakia is a smaller 
country than it was before the recent 
war, having given its eastern province 
of Ruthenia to Russia in 1945. In 
addition to this change, the republic 
is completing plans to transfer many 
of its 3,400,000 German and 700,000 
Hungarians to Germany and Hungary. 
With a remaining land area of 49,678 
square miles, reorganized Czechoslo- 
vakia will be about the size of our 
state of New York, and will have about 
million people. Prague, the capital, 
islocated on the historic Moldau River, 
ad has almost one million people. 
About two-thirds of the people are 
(Cechs, and most of the rest are Slo- 
vaks, both being Slavic peoples, speak- 
ig related languages. They are 
wmetimes called the Yankees of Eu- 
tope because of their love for democ- 

tay and for education, as well as for 
Mie ability to organize business en- 
terprises. 


Modern Understanding 


The Czechs live in Bohemia and 
Moravia which favor both agriculture 
ad industry. They are especially 
toted for their understanding of the 
modern world and are leaders in mod- 
music, art, and literature. City 
eople dress much like Americans, 
While many of the country people still 
War embroidered stockings, elaborate 

dresses, and colorful headgears 
vhen ‘they go to market or church. 

Slovaks live to the east in Slo- 

‘a’ sparsely-settled region of 

mountains, and forests. To 

horth are the Carpathian moun- 

- The Slovaks have made marked 

mre in education under the repub- 


qfaschoslovakia’s economy, like that 
» is well balanced between 
“ticulture and industry. About 40 
, ' 





Life in Czechoslovakian villages is simple but relatively secure 
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Czechs Have Good Resources 
And Are Industrious People 


Nation Has Balanced Economy, with Population Equally 
Divided Between Farmers and City Workers 


per cent of the people engage in farm- 
ing, and about 37 per cent work in the 
factories and the mines. Some work 
in the great national forests, which 
occupy one-third of the land, and the 
rest are in the professions and com- 
merce. 

Most of the people belong to the 
middle class, few of them being either 
very poor or rich. Czechoslovakia is 
one of the most prosperous countries 
of central Europe, although her stand- 
ards of living are not so high as those 
of England or the United States. Some 
of the factory owners have built mod- 
ern housing projects for their workers. 


Produces Own Food 


The country produces nearly all the 
food that is needed at home. Quanti- 
ties of potatoes, grains, sugar beets, 
hops, fruit and livestock are raised on 
the well-kept farms. Crop yields per 
acre are greater than in most of the 
rest of Europe. The thrifty farmers 
plant their pear and apple trees along 
the highways for shade and fruit. 
Their favorite meal is roast goose and 
plum dumplings. 

Coal and iron rank first in Czecho- 
slovakia’s rich mineral resources, 
which also include lead, copper, silver, 
radium ores, and gold. The more than 
9,000 factories produce high quality 
textiles, shoes, glass, and steel. Czech 
salesmen fly all over the world, selling 
the products of the mass-production 
factories. 

Normally, however, most of the coal 
and iron, as well as the factory goods, 
are sold in neighboring countries, and 
in Great Britain. The republic im- 
ports raw cotton, wool, machinery, 
chemicals, fats, and oils from world 
markets. 

After six years of German occupa- 
tion, Czechoslovakia was freed in May, 
1945, and the government-in-exile, 
headed by President Eduard Benes, 
was welcomed home. Today the peo- 
ple are rebuilding their country, aided 
by their plentiful supply of minerals, 
good farmlands, and extensive forests. 
As a result of their experiences in the 
war years, the Czechoslovaks are co- 
operating wholeheartedly with all ef- 
forts to preserve world peace. 


Radar Offers New Miracles 


Dramatic Experiment in Making Contact with Moon Paves 
Way for Far-Reaching Developments in Future 


NE night about a month ago a 
group of Army scientists watched 
the moon rise in a clear New Jersey 
sky. A few minutes later, they 
launched a radar beam toward it. In 
2.4 seconds, their sensitive instruments 
recorded a tiny hum and they knew 
that the first contact had been made 
between earth and its nearest neigh- 
bor in space. Two weeks later, peo- 
ple all over the world were informed 
of the amazing experiment. 
This was a new triumph for radar, 
one of the war’s most important secret 
weapons. It had been discovered that 


a beam of very short radio waves sent. 


out into space would bounce back if it 
struck an object in its path. Scientists 
devised instruments for catching the 
waves as they rebounded and, through 
calculations on the timing and inten- 
sity of the electronic echo, learned to 
tell what their radar beams had struck 
and where it was. Soon radar was be- 
ing used to locate enemy planes and 
ships and to lessen weather hazards 
for flyers. 

One thing scientists did not know, 
however, was how far radar beams 
could go. They knew radar could 
travel through the atmosphere—the 
blanket of air covering the earth. They 
also knew it could pierce the strato- 
sphere, or outer layer of atmosphere, 
which starts at an altitude of about 
seven miles. The stratosphere differs 
from atmosphere only by its cloudless- 
ness, its constant temperature, and its 
smaller supply of oxygen. But above 
the stratosphere is the ionosphere, an 
electrically charged blanket some 250 
miles thick. No one knew whether 
radar could pass through the iono- 
sphere. 

Another problem was developing in- 
struments sensitive enough to pick up 
the very feeble signal which would 
come back if radar beams did reach 
objects in outer space. A third was 
the difficulty of aiming at the moon. 
Here, calculation was hard because of 
variations in the speed of the earth’s 
rotation and the speed with which the 
moon goes around the earth. These 
problems kept Army scientists busy 
for five months after V-J Day, when 
work was started on the test signal 
to the moon. 

The success of the experiment has 








opened the way for many new uses of 
radar. The first thing the Army’s 
radar experts plan is to improve their 
transmitters so that a human voice 
can be projected to the moon. 

Once their sending apparatus has 
this much power, scientists can use 
radar to enlarge their knowledge in 
many directions. They will be able 
to study the ionosphere, particularly 
as it affects radio waves. It is already 
known that the ionosphere reflects cer- 
tain low and medium frequency radio 
waves and that these reflections form 
the “skywaves” used in long distance 
broadcasting. Sometimes the iono- 
sphere also distorts radio waves. With 
radar, scientists may discover the 
principles behind this process and im- 
prove broadcasting methods. 

In addition, radar now promises to 
give us new astronomical information. 
Astronomers expect to be able to use 
it in making more accurate’ maps of 
the planets and in discovering the 
composition of distant stars. 


Military Uses 


The War Department is particularly 
interested in using radar to guide 
long-range jet or rocket-propelled 
weapons. Some of Germany’s V-2 
missiles are thought to have risen 
about 25 miles into the ionosphere. 
War Department experts think we 
may now devise missiles capable of 
going even higher. 

Eventually, of course, radar may 
lead to real contact with the moon and 
the planets through the use of rockets 
and space ships. But such develop- 
ments may be a long way off, and 
even if they do become possible, they 
are not likely to mean interplanetary 
travel for the earth’s inhabitants. 

Human beings would find most other 
parts of the universe extremely un- 
comfortable. On the moon, for exam- 
ple, they would face unbearable ex- 
tremes of temperature. Because there 
is no atmosphere on the moon, heat 
cannot be held after the sun has set. 
All through the two-week-long night 
when the moon is out of range of the 
sun’s rays, the temperature is about 
200 degrees below zero. The two weeks 
of sunshine which are the moon’s day 
are also cold—about freezing—for the 
moon radiates heat outward as fast 
as it is received. 
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RYGVE LIE, foreign minister of 

Norway, is now getting acquainted 
with his new job as secretary general 
of the United Nations Organization. 
As UNO’s chief administrative officer, 
Lie is expected to become a prominent 
world figure in the months ahead. 

His first task will be to organize 
and supervise a staff of experts who 
do the year-round office work for 
the UNO. He is expected to appoint 
seven chief assistants in the near 
future. 

His staff, called the Secretariat, will 
arrange meetings of the UNO agen- 
cies and provide them with the neces- 
‘gary clerks and secretaries. It will 
. publish reports of all the UNO de- 
cisions, and keep all documents and 

records, All future treaties among 
members of the UNO must be regis- 

tered with the Secretariat. 
The secretary general, according to 


provisions of the United Nations 


Charter, must bring to the attention 
of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of peace and interna- 
tional security. Thus he can do much 
to see that the bodies of the UNO meet 
their responsibilities. He also will 
make an annual report to the General 
Assembly. 

The selection of a secretary general 
has been regarded by delegates to the 
UNO as one of the most difficult items 
that had to be considered at the first 
meeting in London. To find a man 


Suggested Study Guide for Students 


Congress Reform 


1. How many committees are there 
in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives? What change in 
number will probably be recommended 
by the La Follette-Monroney Com- 
mittee? 


2. What is the purpose of the pro- 
posed Majority Policy Committee? 


8. What is meant by the seniority 
rule? Briefly give the arguments for 
and against it. 


4. What 
“cloture” ? 


5. What is meant by the term “fili- 
buster”? 


6. What is the salary of members 
of Congress? What changes are sug- 
gested? 

7%. How may the average citizen 


help td strengthen Congress and im- 
prove its work? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that bills before 
Congress would have more skilled and 
effective attention if the number of 
the committees in both houses were 
reduced? Give reasons. 


2. All things considered, should the 
seniority system be abolished? If so, 
what substitute plan of selecting chair- 
men would you suggest? 


8. Should the Senate adopt a more 
_ strict cloture rule? 


4. Would the work‘ of Congress. be. 
improved if the .members 
higher salaries? 


is meant by the term 


that was agreeable to all the great 
powers was a hard job. 

The new secretary general has an 
enormous appetite for almost every- 
thing in life. A dynamo of energy, 
Trygve Lie likes good living, good 
conversation, and difficult jobs. He 
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Trygve Lie 


is an enthusiastic wrestler, agile ten- 
nis player, and an avid moose and 
grouse hunter. 

His appearance is striking. Al- 
though Lie is almost six feet tall and 
weighs 220 pounds, he has an erect 
figure and an amazingly free-swinging 
stride. His curly hair is still coal 
black, and his greenish blue eyes ac- 
centuate his ruddy complexion. He 


UNO Secretary General Is Colorful Personality 


almost always wears a double-breasted 
blue suit and a black homburg hat. 

Trygve Lie loves good company and 
throws himself into a discussion on 
any subject with animation and good- 
humor. His enormous head nods vig- 
orous approval when an effective point 
is made, and when he is perplexed, 
deep lines gather in his forehead. 

He talked so much at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, according to friends, 
that he lost his voice for two weeks. 
However, he continued to talk in one 
of the loudest whispers ever heard in 
North America. His normal voice is 
described as a “gruff boom,” and al- 
though he is not the intellectual type, 
he can speak in English, German, 
French, and Russian, as well as in his 
native Norwegian. 

Born the son of a poor cabinet 
maker, Trygve Lie earned his way 
through law school. In 1919, soon 
after graduation, he became secretary 
general of the Norwegian Labor party, 
and for the next 20 years he acted as 
legal counsel to the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Labor. In 1935 he became 
Norwegian Minister of Justice and in 
1939 he was promoted to Minister of 
Trade, Shipping, and Industry. 

When Germany invaded Norway, 
Trygve Lie was in charge of procuring 
army and civilian supplies. He ac- 
companied King Haakon to England 
and helped organize the exile govern- 
ment for Norway. In England, one 
of his first acts was to arrange to turn 





5. Do you agree or disagree with 
the criticism that Congress, on the 
whole, operates slowly and inefficiently, 
and that sweeping changes in its 
methods of procedure should be made? 
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Czechoslovakia 


1. What is meant by the statement 
that Czechoslovakia is steering a mid- 
dle course in foreign policy? 


2. What evidence is there of the 
high educational standards of the 
Czechoslovakians ? 


3. What policy is the government 
taking with respect to ownership of 
industry? Is this policy similar to or 
a great deal different from the pro- 
gram..which is being followed. in 
France and Great Britain? 


4. What plan of farm ownership is 
being followed? 


5. To what extent is democracy in 
government practiced? 


6. Who is the president of Czecho- 
slovakia? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the Czecho- 
slovakian government is wise in mak- 
ing such a great effort to maintain 
friendly relations with Russia, or do 
you think it should be more inde- 
pendent? 


2. How does Czechoslovakia’s policy 
toward industry differ from that of 
the United States? How does her pol- 








JOHNSON 
meeting 


Congressmen in a committee 


icy toward political freedom compare 
with ours? 


3. Is the government of Czecho- 
slovakia acting more like that of Rus- 
sia or Great Britain? 
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22, 1945. A description of Eduard Benes’ 
plan for Czechoslovakia. 


“Czechoslovakia Challenges the Big 
Two,” by Maurice Hindus. Collier’s, 
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Norway’s four-million-ton me 
fleet over to the Allies. Since 7 
Lie has been Norway’s foreign 
ister. 
In politics, the secretary gene 
a liberal, with, as he describes it, # 
impassioned” interest in labor law an 
politics. Throughout his career, } 
has been active in fathering advans 
labor legislation, in settling g 
and in negotiating labor agr 
He is said to work like a d 
but since he has so many in 
he never becomes tired doing any, 
thing. For relaxation he turng 
music and painting. ge 
Trygve Lie’s ability to und 
men and to harmonize conflicting 
points will serve him in good g 
the tremendous job ahead of 
Fortunate, too, is the fact that he ig 
realist and does not worry. The lines 
in his forehead will be likely to & 
more frequently now that he ig 
retary general, but his friends predig @ 
that his good sense of balance and his 
keen humor will make for success, 
The secretary general is a firm be 
liever in international cooperation, 
and an ardent sponsor of the 
privileges, and duties of small nation, # 
While naturally friendly, Lie ig 
“yes” man. Where principles are jp 
volved, he is said never to pula 
punch or to demonstrate dishonesty, 
He is considered to be independent, 
not influenced by either the nations g 
the west, nor of the east. 


acteristics, history, and current. politics 
are discussed by this noted authority on 
Slav peoples. 


“Next. Door to Russia,” by Richard 0, 
Hottelet. Collier’s, November 17, 196% 
A discussion of the relations between 
Russia and two of her most im 
neighbors—Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is the secretary general oi® 
the United Nations Organization? 
How is he equipped by experience for 
this position? 


2. What has Eduard Benes done t 
deserve being called one of the leading 
statesmen of Europe? 


8. What controversy has developel ® 
concerning the test of the atomit - 
bomb which is to be made next spring: # 


4. What evidence is there of unity 
in Berlin concerning the control of 
Germany? 


5. Where are the Kuriles? | a 
reason is there for their being 
over to Russia? bm 


6. What is the nature of the work 
which will be done by the Nati 
telligence Authority? 


7. When the government | 
a business concern, what aw 
does it have? Can it compel the ownel 
of the industry or the employaae? 
work? t 


8. In one of the magazine 
quoted in this paper, it is 
though the United States " 
resources, the people are fearful 
the future. Account for the fa 
they are fearful. Do you think 
fears are justified? 


